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perhaps be permitted to exclaim, "In the name of the 
Prophet, Bosh!" 

The notion that a treaty, by the terms of which two 
nations engage to submit any differences which may 
arise between them to judicial determination, is in some 
way equivalent to a political alliance, is one of the most 
curious that now finds lodgment either in the sena- 
torial or in the public mind. Some time ago, in speak- 
ing of this phase of the matter, I offered the suggestion 
that any one who could mistake an arbitration treaty 
for an alliance might be expected to confuse a lawsuit 
with a marriage. For this I was suitably rebuked by 
having it pointed out to me that I did not understand 
the point of view of those who held this opinion. I 
was forced to accept the rebuke in humble silence, for 
I knew that it was true; I certainly do not understand 
the point of view of those who confound an arbitration 
treaty with a political alliance. If anybody does under- 
stand that point of view, I hope that at an appropriate 
time he will make it clear to the rest of us. 

There is a curious and interesting interdependence 
between reasonableness and sanity in the conduct of 
domestic politics on the one hand, and kindly feeling 
and generous sympathy in our attitude toward foreign 
relations on the other. A nation that is either intel- 
lectually, morally, or politically turbulent is not in any 
position to assume leadership in the development of in- 
ternational affairs on a peace-loving and orderly basis. 
The political braggart at home is the political bully 
abroad. Unfortunately, our contemporary American 
public life offers illustrations in abundance of the un- 
happy effects of constantly carrying on political discus- 
sion, both on the platform and in the press, with the 
manners of the prize ring and the language of the 
lunatic asylum. A large part of the American public 
has become so accustomed to highly seasoned political 
food that it is no longer satisfied with a merely nutri- 
tious political diet. We Americans must be content to 
wait until the present unhappy tide of turbulence and 
bad manners has ebbed before we can venture to lay 
claim once more to a place of leadership in the develop- 
ment of constructive international politics. Beform of 
international procedure, like charity, begins at home. 

Most of all, we must do our best to lift political dis- 
cussion, both national and international, up out of the 
mire of personality and unseemly controversies between 
individuals and private interests on to the high ground 
of principle. It is not fashionable just now in some 
influential quarters to have any fixed principles. There 
are those who think it becoming to court the favor of 
the populace by inquiring of them, as did the fright- 
ened peasants of Louis XI, "Sire, what are our opin- 
ions?" There are others who appear to emulate the 
example of Artemus "Ward, who, when asked what were 
his principles, replied: "I have no principles; I am in 
the show business." 

It is in the highest degree important that upon all 
this sort of thing we should turn our backs. Political 
progress, whether national or international, must depend 
upon trust in the better instincts of the people, and 
cannot rest upon their appetites and their passions, their 
envies and their animosities. A vast majority of the 
people of the United States are God-fearing, law-abid- 
ing, devoted to liberty and order, and sincerelv desirous 
of promoting the common welfare. Unhappily, politi- 
cal exploiters and promoters with vast quantities of 



watered political stock to dispose of, are just now keep- 
ing up such a din and are so skillfully organizing the 
adventurous elements of the population that real public 
opinion, our true national character, and the genuine 
public will are for the moment quite in the background. 
At the moment we are being ruled and represented by 
the noisy and well-organized majorities of minorities, 
and we are sliding backward in political dignity and 
political wisdom every hour. When the people as a 
whole grasp this fact, as they surely will, they will as- 
sert themselves with no uncertain voice, and our nation 
will once more put its feet in the path of progress. The 
moment that sober reason resumes its rule, our cause 
will be secure. Human progress cannot be held long 
in check by selfish endeavor, and both at home and 
abroad we may look forward with confidence and abun- 
dant hope to the coming of the day when justice shall 
rule, and when a lasting peace, based upon justice, shall 
set free all man's resources for man's uplifting. 



A Flight of Angels. 

By Edna Dean Proctor. 

Slow move the hours to earth's millennial sun ; 

Yet, though the sky still darkened is and cold, 
Nor wears the east its flush of morning gold, 

Midnight is past and God's own day begun! 



When the night-wind slept, and the shadows 

Lay deep on the heavenly stair, 
A flight of angels lit the gloom, 

Low-sweeping through the air. 

Their radiant brows were hidden 
By the white wings earthward prest, 

But a voice stole down whose sweetness 
Lulled grief and care to rest, 

As it chanted : "Earth is weary, 

And her cries will never cease 
Till the greed and strife of her children 

Are lost in Love and Peace. 

When the awful roar of battle 

Rings faint by the jasper wall, 
And the river of life runs mournful by 

And with sighs the fountains fall, 

Her yearning prayers thrill upward 

Till inmost heaven is stirred, 
And echoes of 'Peace' from the Shining Ones 

And the harps of God are heard. 

But softer gales are blowing ; 

And above war's rage and din, 
As rapt we wait at heaven's gate, 

Come love-notes warbling in ; 

And the blissful time draws nearer 
When right shall banish wrong, 
And heaven and earth together sing 
The Alleluia song!" 

The sweet voice passed, and the vision ; 

Silent was all the air 
But I knew, by the calm within my heart, 

God's angels had been there. 



